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| Shadomland 


There’s a place call’d Shadowland. 
Great Ones know it not— 

Little Ones love Shadowland— 
Wise Ones have forgot. 


Little Babes of Shadowland— 
Babes with golden hair 

Beckoning with chubby hand 
To recall us there. 


Round about they gamble on 
Through the star-dust bright 

Till the last soft ray has gone 
At the call of night. 


Little faces peeping still 
Down the golden years, 

While the cup of life we fill 
With our joys and tears. 


Shadowland is open now 
While the twilight falls 

And its peace, we know not how, 
To fond memory calls. 
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Shadowland of little Ones, 
Where the Saints have trod, 
And the crystal river runs 
By the Throne of God. 


Little Ones of Shadowland 
Watch us from afar, 
Till we wander hand in hand 
Where God’s Angels are. 


| —Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
WHY AND HOW 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Hey, bo. Wake up. This is your station.” 

That and a sounding slap between the shoulders jarred Donald 
Barry out of dreamland. He opened his eyes with a start, and in- 
stinctively his hand went down to the side of the seat fumbling for 
an imaginary brief case. But as returning consciousness told him he 
was not on a dusty train, out in quest of orders for the firm, but snugly 
huddled in a fat armchair at the Knights of Columbus’ Club, he heaved 
a big sigh of contentment. Of course, though, he had to growl a bit— 
the setting demanded it. 

“Ah, cut out the hilarity, and let a fellow sleep.” 

“Sleep,” cried Dave. “Is that what you’re here for? The Knights 
have a free dormitory for Weary Willies, but this is not it. This is a 
club room.” 

“You'd be sleepy, too, if you were out as late as I was last night— 
three-ten sharp before I rested my head on the downy pillow. Some 
dance !” 

“Tl say it was some dance,” corroborated Valentine, coming over 
to join them. 

“Just my rotten luck,” Dave complained. “I was all set to go when 
this bird from Milwaukee blows into town and the boss phones me 
to take him out for a feed. He is one of our best customers, and ‘we 
aim to treat ’em right.’” 

“Any friend of yours that was in town last night and wasn’t brought 
to that dance, wasn’t treated right—if you want my verdict.” 

“T opine,” drawled Dave, “that this particular Adonis doesn’t hanker 
to trip the light fantastic. He has a bald head and a decided limp in 
the off leg.” 

“Why, we took note of a gent constructed according to those identi- 
cal specifications, didn’t we, Val? And he seemed right jovial, too. 
In fact, when you took your fair partner out on the floor and the lights 
were dimmed and the slow current of that saxophone rhapsody carried 
you both off into a fairy jazzland, it didn’t much matter whether you 
walked with a limp or whether you didn’t. That dance—” 
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“Cut it out, Donald. Here’s Father Casey.” 

“What do you mean, cut it out?” demanded Dave. “It’s not wrong 
to dance.” 

“I know it’s not, but he has to say so because he is a priest.” 

“A priest doesn’t have to say anything that is not true because 
he is a priest,” Dave maintained stoutly. “If Father Casey says dancing 
is wrong, he says so because it is wrong. I’ll ask him.” 

“But suppose he says it is wrong?” 

“If it is wrong, I want to know it.” 

Dave spoke with decision. The priest had no sooner joined them 
than, true to his word, he put the question. 

“Father Tim, is it wrong to dance?” 

“Ts-it-wrong-to-dance?”’ Slowly he repeated the sentence, word by 
word. “That’s a deep problem for me to solve unaided. You must 
help. Come, let us approach it with a united front. Now, for example, 
I, myself, used to dance.” 

An ill repressed chuckle betrayed how the boys were trying to 
visualize their portly pastor in the incongruous role of a fox trotter. 
He raised a deprecating hand. 

“Spare me, gentlemen,” he said, “I beg you to understand that was 
many years ago—so long ago, in truth, that I have no recollection of 
the fact, but have accepted it on the authority of my good mother. 
She says I used to dance even before I could walk. When she heard 
my father coming, she would stand me on the floor, holding me by the 
arms to prevent me from falling, and when I saw him enter the door, 
I would dance for joy. Was my dancing wrong?” 


“Quite the contrary,” replied Donald. “It showed that you were a 
good little boy and loved your daddy.” 

“Now, listen to another case. Last night I saw two irresponsible 
youths coming down Front Street on a wheezy motorcycle. As they 
passed old Ambrose’s banana cart, the lad in the rear got the diabolical 
inspiration to reach out and tip up the shafts. In ten seconds the yellow 
fruit was strewn all over the street and the two young rascals were a 
block away lost in the traffic. Old Ambrose went into such a fit of 
helpless rage that he actually threw down his hat and danced on it. 
Was Ambrose’s dancing wrong?” 

“Well, yes, because it was done through a motive of passionate 
anger.” 
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“Which proves?” 

Nobody volunteered to answer his question. 

“Come,” urged the priest, “you boys are to help me solve the prob- 
lem regarding the morality of dancing. What do these examples 
prove?” 

“That dancing is good or bad according to—. Or let me put it 
this way: that the morality of dancing is determined by the motive 
which actuates the dancer.” Valentine was rather vain of the learned 
turn he could give a sentence. 


“At least,” commented the priest, “the motive of the dancer is one 
of the things that determines whether dancing is right or wrong. You 
boys want to know whether you do wrong in dancing. Well, why do 
you dance? What is your motive?” 

“Surely it isn’t anger, eh, Val?” 

“T should say not,” assented Valentine. 

“So I guess it must be the other thing, joy.” 

“Therefore the motive which actuates the young men in our dance 
halls is joy.” Father Casey paused to reflect, then he inquired, “You 
are quite sure of that?” 

“Tt isn’t anger,” replied Dave, “so it must be joy.” 

“Remember these two are not the only possible motives. Now let 
us see: If you were to meet your father after an absence of, say, ten 
years, you would be filled with joy, would you not?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Would you, in the fullness of your joy, have any desire to dance 
with him until three in the morning to the time of a saxophone riot?” 

A loud guffaw was their answer. 


“Or suppose,” continued the priest, “you were all uncommonly joy- 
ful tonight. Would that be any inducement to you to take a brother 
Knight in your arms and dance with him for the next four hours?” 

“Father Tim, ask us something hard!” 

“Here, then, is something hard. What is your motive in dancing?” 


“Father,” replied Donald, “I guess—in fact, I know—it is because 
dancing is an excuse for holding in our arms an attractive young 
woman. The motive in our dancing is—is sex attraction.” 

“But, Father, sex attraction is not bad,” said Dave earnestly. 

“Almighty God,” said the priest, “made sex attraction. He made 
it in order to induce you to seek out a worthy woman for your life 
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partner, to bind yourself irrevocably to her in Christian marriage, to 
found in company with her a Christian home, and to bring up, in accord- 
ance with God’s plans, children for the kingdom of heaven. An instinct 
which God has made, and made for such a noble purpose, is not bad. 
But the better a thing is, the greater crime is its abuse. In this matter, 
more perhaps than in any other, we see the distinction between a true 
man and a weakling; the one holds sex instinct under the firm and 
constant control of right reason, and the other allows his reasonable 
being to become the slave of blind sex instinct. Any halfwit, moron, 
degenerate, or spineless human derelict can indulge the instinct of sex 
attraction for its own sake. Only the real man, schooled in self-control, 
can hold it in restraint and direct it toward the noble end intended 
by God.” 

“Well,” said Dave, “granting, as I suppose we must, that our motive 
in dancing is sex attraction, it is not yet clear whether our dancing is 
right or wrong. When I, for instance, spend an evening with the 
people next door, just because there is a charming young woman in the 
family, the motive of my action is sex attraction, and yet my conduct 
is blameless. I suppose it all depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“On how we dance.” 

“And how do you dance?” 

“T dance just like the rest of the fellows.” 

“If you and the rest of the fellows dance in such a way as to show 
that your regard for womanhood and your respect for God, in whose 
sight you stand, are strong enough to enable you to keep due control 
over sex attraction, then your dancing is right. By the way, you re- 
member the old-fashioned quadrille or square dance in which you all 
moved about to the strains of lilting music, threading varied figures, 
without even so much as putting your arm about your partner. Why 
do you prefer the modern jazz dance to the old-fashioned quadrille?” 

“Because the quadrille is out of date?” 

“Boys,” warned the priest, “I asked you a fair question; give me an 
honest answer. Why do you prefer the modern jazz?” 

The earnest appeal of the priest had its effect. They hung their 
heads. One answered for all. 


“Because it gives us an excuse for acting in a way in which we 
would not dare to act with a respectable girl without this excuse.” 
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Father Casey pushed his point further. 

“You have a sister whom you hold in high esteem. If on coming 
suddenly into the parlor, you found a stranger, to whom she had been 
introduced five minutes before, acting with her as you acted with that 
new acquaintance on the dance floor last night, what would you do?” 

“T’d knock him down and kick him out.” 


“Dave, every girl is somebody’s daughter, and you, as a Knight 
sworn to chivalry, that is, sworn to protect womanhood out of love for 
the woman who gave you birth and for the woman who gave birth to 
the Son of God, have the duty to protect her. If the girl’s father and 
mother are indifferent to her conduct, she is all the more exposed to 
danger and, therefore, all the more deserving of your knightly pro- 
tection. If she has a true Christian father and mother, they would 
rather follow her corpse to the grave than have the slightest breath of 
lust sully the purity of her soul. Then think of the trust they repose 
in you and other young men like you when they entrust their daughter 
to your company. Ask yourself whether you can, in all knightly frank- 
ness, lay bare before that father and mother the feelings of your heart 
while dancing with their daughter. Ask yourself whether, at the end 
of the dance, you can, conscious that you have been loyal to the code 
of knightly honor, hand that girl back to her parents as good and pure 
as when you took her, with the same instinctive horror for anything 
the least unclean, which is the Christian maiden’s strongest natural 
safeguard. Answer that question, and you will have no difficulty in 
answering the other: Is my dancing right or wrong? 


“Some time ago my sister met with a serious accident. While 
alighting from a street car she was struck by a messenger boy riding 
a bicycle, and thrown violently to the pavement on her head, from 
which she suffered concussion of the brain. After several weeks’ treat- 
ment at a hospital she was discharged. But to her dismay she found 
that she had lost the sense of smell and the doctors gave her no hope 
of a recovery of the lost sense. We turned to Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. Our confidence was rewarded, for on the last day of the Novena 
the sense of smell was completely restored. Thanks a thousand times 
to Our Dear Lady of Perpetual Help.” 


Painstaking men do not always suffer the most pain. 
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The Maid of Orleans 
ST. JOAN OF ARC 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


One of the most remarkable characters in all history and one of the 
most inspiring in the long list of the Church’s saints is Joan of Are, 
long known as the Maid of Orleans. Her story has often been told; 
few in fact of the great personages of history have had as many 
biographers. Her story reads almost like a fairy tale, as is simplicity 
mingled with grandeur, the natural with the supernatural. 

Sainte-Beuve has said that the best way to do honor to the history 
of Joan of Arc is to tell the truth as simply as possible. This is easily 
done, because there is such an abundance of evidence in regard to her 
life in the accounts of the three trials to which she has submitted. 


I. THE CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


To form a true idea of the wonderful achievement of Joan of Arc, 
we must first endeavor to picture to ourselves the condition of France 
at the time of her appearance on the scene. 


Those were troublous times indeed for France. For well-nigh a 
hundred years the country had been at war with England. We, who 
so recently saw the sad effects of the great World War, despite its 
comparatively short duration—especially those who have seen the havoc 
wrought in those lands over which the armies tramped and the imple- 
ments of war were dragged—can form some idea of the sad state in 
which France must have been and of the still worse condition, morally 
and spiritually, to which its people must have been reduced, after the 
prolonged war with England. 

The name France now suggests to us a land united in a single social, 
national and political unit and welded together by an almost unexampled 
spirit of patriotism. France, at that time, was nothing of the kind. 
It was simply a loose association of countless duchies, countships, 
baronetcies, landgravures, and lesser titles—as yet not welded firmly 
together. These more or less independent states—to make matters 
worse—were continually quarreling with each other. No wonder that 
they proved to be a strong temptation to ambitious neighbors such as 
the Kings of England. 

About 1415, the division in France was at its worst. The two most 
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powerful dukes—those of Orleans and Burgundy, were engaged in a 
war of revenge—and naturally, each had followers among the lords of 
the. country. 

Another factor increased the mischief because it gave a semblance 
of right to the pretensions of the English Kings. 

The Kings of England were more French than English. They were 
Norman in origin, descended from Duke William of Normandy, who 
had conquered England in 1066, and who had introduced the Norman- 
French language. 

Besides, they continuously chose their wives from among the noble 
families of the great French houses. This made their descendants more 
French than anything, and besides brought large tracts of French terri- 
tory under English control. 

Thus Edward III in 1327, whose mother was a daughter of the 
King of France, was able to claim the succession. And though his 
claim was annulled by the Salic Law forbidding the inheritance of the 
crown by a woman, he tried to assert his claim by force of arms. He 
failed, but through his connections owned Gascony, Guienne, Saintonge 
and Poitou—which formed a considerable part of the land. 

In 1392, Charles VI, the French King, went mad. Then France 
had no king. The Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy struggled for 
mastery. The wife of Charles, Isabeau of Bavaria, in this crisis, proved 
a traitor; she allied herself with the- Duke of Burgundy, and secretly 
supported the English. She seemed to hate her son, the Dauphin, and 
allowed the rumor to spread that he was not the true son of Charles 
VI and hence not the rightful heir to the French Crown. 

Such was the state of affairs when Henry V, in 1413, became King 
of England. He was a great warrior, bold, ambitious, unscrupulous. 
He determined to annex France. At the first opportunity, in 1415, he 
set out to prove his claim by might. He landed at Eu, in northern 
France; towns and villages fell before him; victory followed victory 
in quick succession. Agincourt was the crowning one. The French 
were beaten so completely that in 1420, the Treaty of Troyes was signed, 
at which the Duke of Burgundy acted in behalf of France and played 
a traitor’s role. Henry V received in marriage Katherine, the eldest 
daughter of the mad King, and was proclaimed regent of France during 
the lifetime of Charles VI. Upon the latter’s death, the crown was to 
pass to Henry. 
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Where was the Dauphin meanwhile? He fled, withdrawing to the 
south of the Loire. Of all France, only a small strip acknowledged 
him as King. On this account, he was mockingly called the “King of 
Bourges.” Nor was he a personality to suit the occasion. He seems 
to have been indolent, pleasure-loving, undecided. Probably much of 
this was due to his fear of his father’s malady, and to the uncertainty 
of his origin. 

In 1422, quite suddenly, both Henry V and Charles VI died. The 
English and Burgundian party acted at once. Henry VI, the infant 
son of Henry V,. was ‘proclaimed King of France, and his uncle, the 
Duke of Bedford, was appointed Regent. Most of the French nobles, 
representing by far the larger part of the land, at once acknowledged 
the English King. 

The Dauphin, too, weakly tried to assert his claim. But defeated 
decisively at Verneuil by Bedford, in 1424, he once more retired. 

So things stood when the English Grand Council at Paris decided 
by one supreme effort to end the struggle. Orleans commanded the 
Loire region; take that and Charles would be bereft of his kingdom. 
On Oct. 12, 1428, the Duke of Salisbury with an English army laid 
siege to Orleans. Salisbury was killed; but Suffolk succeeded him and 
finally the fiery Talbot. Forts were built all around Orleans, except 
the side toward the River—but the bridgehead was occupied by the 
double fortress of Les Tourelles. For almost a year, Orleans remained 
thus shut in. Dunois, its commander, put up a brave defense; but 
ammunition and provisions were giving out, and there seemed to be no 
means of getting new supplies. Orleans seemed doomed. 

At this juncture, the Maid of Domremy appeared at the head of a 
relief troop, beat the English and raised the siege. It was her first 
miracle, so to speak, and hence her name: Maid of Orleans. Here 
began her career of glory through triumph and tragedy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Without virtue and without integrity, the finest talents and the 
most brilliant accomplishments can never gain the respect and con- 
ciliate the esteem of the truly valuable part of mankind.—George 
Washington. 


Politness will ease the jolts of life’s journey. 
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Davy 
TAKE UP THY CROSS 
Epwarp A. Manaav, C.Ss.R. 


A bomb had exploded in St. Xavier’s football camp. The bomb 
came not from the enemy; but from the inside in the form of a final 
announcement from Davy Swayne, St. Xavier’s phenomenal quarter- 
back, that he was no longer to appear on the gridiron. Many a bomb 
had he thrown before; but they had been always thrown into the 
enemy’s camp, blasting their bright hopes for football fame. 

For two years, Davy had struck terror into the enemy’s heart by 
his marvelous kicking, his dashing runs off end and his dazzling, mysti- 
fying, snakelike contortions through a broken field or oftentimes by 
his bold advance through a compact mass of waiting tacklers. During 
those two years, St. Xavier’s team, led by this whirlwind wonder, had 
reached the zenith of glory and hopes were “miles high” now at the 
beginning of Dave’s senior year, only to be dashed down to pro- 
foundest depths of gloom by this unexpected announcement of his. 
It was truly a heartbreaker. 

When the first great wave of disappointment had ebbed, all began 
to smile in skeptic unbelief. The lure of the game, they thought, will 
draw him back. But Davy seemed to be in no way lured even after 
St. Xavier’s, sadly lacking his masterful leadership, had barely nosed 
out a mediocre opponent. 

After that game, Davy was besieged on all sides by earnest pleas 
to return; but nothing could move him. The worst of it all was he 
gave no explanation. Even kind old Father Harvey, the president 
of St. Xavier’s, received nothing but a sad smile and a polite but 
emphatic, “No, Father, I can’t play, and I can give no explanation,” 
when, urged on by the students, the grand old man approached Davy on 
the subject. 

Davy was popular. His lovable, winning personality no less than 
his marvelous handling of the pigskin, had drawn all hearts to him. 
But this failure to come to the assistance of his Alma Mater in time 
of dire need was too much for his friends. One by one they began 
to avoid him; to look askance at him. 

Davy noticed how rapidly the number of his friends was decreasing 
and it hurt him. Oh, how it hurt! To have been once the idol of 
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his fellows, the darling of all the girls, the hero of every St. Xavier 
rooter and then suddenly to become an outcast was ver an eieamcanees 
experience. 

By the time St. Xavier’s had staggered through its third game and 
had done exceptionally well to hold St. Louis to one touchdown, Davy 
was daily suffering a veritable agony. His old friends, his former 
team-mates, even his classmates would scarcely speak to him. Fre- 
quently as they passed him, a sneer would curl their lips and they would 
hiss “traitor” after him. The girls all ignored him. All? No; there 
was one who was still his undaunted friend. 


Aileen O’Rourke, fair Aileen, pretty, airy, laughing Aileen, the 
“pep” of the old gang and withal so firm and constant, a sweet, whole- 
some character, stoutly persevered in her kindly feeling toward Davy. 
This sweet girl who had so often shrieked herself hoarse as Dave 
startled the stands with some new surprise, she who had often accom- 
panied Davy to the “proms” and had so frequently been the object 
of the other girls’ envy as she tripped lightly with Davy across the 
dance floor to the tune of the “Sentimental You,” or “Ukulele Lady,” 
or “If You Knew Susie,” still held her head proudly aloft when on rare 
occasions she met her erstwhile hero and he walked the rest of the 
distance home with her. These occasions were indeed very rare now, 
for Davy went nowhere. But Davy always felt inspirited after these 
short walks. It was sweet to know one heart, and that a tender one, 
was still true to him. 


The old world was not changed though, in spite of Davy’s sad 
plight. Days came and went the same as ever and the Saturdays were 
rolling around to deepen the gloom of the plucky football team and 
their loyal supporters. Already St. Xavier’s had been taxed to their 
utmost. By a superhuman effort they had held Putnam to a tie, and 
now came the battle with St. Mary’s. How they wanted to win that 
game! And how they missed the driving leadership and indomitable 
spirit of Davy Swayne! “Oh, Davy!” groaned Red Ellis the captain, 
when after a vain effort to stop the fast flying halfback of St. Mary’s, 
he lay prone on the ground, watching the second enemy touchdown 
score just before the final whistle blew. St. Xavier’s had nary a chance 
to score throughout the game. 


“Oh, you darned coward,” muttered Ellis; “if you had been here, 
we should have won.” 
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That St. Mary’s game broke Aileen’s spirit. All through the battle 
she had sorrowfully watched her team fight a losing fight. From the 
first she knew what the result would be, and as the game progressed, 
she saw visions of a worse defeat, at the hands of Rockspur, the very 
next Saturday. Rockspur, the age-old rival of St. Xavier’s, would 
crow over the victory till Christmas. Oh, it was too much! Down 
sank her pretty head, the hot, angry tears fell, and with them her loyalty 
to Dave began to ooze forth. 

Davy was at the game. She knew that. How she had singled him 
out of that immense throng of spectators is a mystery; but she had 
There he was way down in front. His chin was sunk deep in his hands 
and he leaned forward in a Landis-like posture and remained immovable 
throughout the game. 

And as she watched the game, ever and anon glancing in Davy’s 
direction to keep him in view, she began to plot dire things for her 
former hero. Her fierce little looks boded no good for Davy. “Oh, 
just think!” she muttered to herself, “if he were in there we'd be win- 
ning. Oh, I think he’s mean. He’s—yes, he’s a traitor.” She said 
it rather loudly and was asked by her companions what she was talking 
about. 

Oh, nothing,” she replied; “this game has made me about sick.” 
Then she sat stolid for the remainder of the game. Even after the 
game she never moved; but sat in the same old position ignoring the 
questions, the banterings of those who were with her. “Go ahead,” 
she said testily ; “I’ll find my way home and I'll see you later.” 

When Aileen, generally so sweet tempered, spoke in that manner, all 
knew something was wrong and that it was best to let her alone. So 
they did, and left her sitting alone in the stands. 


She sat there growing more nervous, more angry with herself and 
with Davy every moment. My, would that crowd ever thin out? Davy 
was still in his meditative pose, she was sure of that. What had hap- 
pened? Had Aileen’s steady stare hypnotized him? Anyway, he was 
there. He seemed to have no intention of leaving very soon. 

In time, the throng did thin out. As the last stragglers were dis- 
appearing, Aileen began slowly, stealthily to advance towards Davy. 
She was almost directly behind him, when suddenly she heard Davy 
murmuring to himself. Every syllable seemed to come from a heart 
overladen with anguish. “Oh dad, if you only knew”—and then Aileen 
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made a false step, turned slightly on her ankle and the sharp shot of 
pain caused her to sigh and to fall back heavily on one of the seats. 

He turned suddenly as if waking from a dream; there were tears 
in his eyes and his face was drawn with sadness. Immediately Aileen 
forgot her disappointment and anger, forgot her pain, forgot herself 
completely, thought only of Davy. 

“Davy,” she whispered almost tenderly, “what is the matter? Tell 
me, Davy; I can help!” 

“Oh, nothing Aileen—nothing.” 

“But, Davy, you’ve been crying and I heard you say, ‘Dad, if you 
only knew.’ ” 

“Oh, did you hear that? Why, you sly little eavesdropper!” and 
he smiled away his moody looks. Then as if suddenly remembering 
something, he continued: “But you are hurt, Aileen, come on, let me 
help you.” 

For the first time, oh, in ever so long, then, Davy took Aileen’s 
arm. She was not unwilling as her ankle was paining her considerably, 
and the way home was not so short nor easy. 

“Is your car here, Aileen?” asked Davy, “or how did you come?” 

“T came in Marshalls’ car; they have gone already. Davy, I wanted 
to see you,” she said boldly. 

“Oh,” returned Davy; “well, I have my car. I'll get you home in 
ten minutes and then you better have that foot of yours tended to.” 


Slowly they walked up and out. Aileen was glad to take advantage 
of his help so she rode home in Davy’s car, for the first time in six 
months. How changed her attitude towards Davy now. The look of 
anguish on his face had touched her heart; there was no more bitter- 
ness there for him; only kindness, sympathy, a longing desire to know 
his sorrow and to alleviate it. But Davy told her nothing. 


By the time they had driven the distance to her home, she had 
decided on a course of action though, and Davy would have been sur- 
prised beyond expression if he had heard her whispered, “You will be 
in the game Saturday, my fine boy,” as he took leave of her at the 
door of the O’Rourke home. 


Monday morning came. Davy’s lot was, if anything, worse than 
ever all that day. Just after school hours, when the coach had called 
for the team, Davy was summoned to Father Harvey’s room. In a 
few minutes Davy came out with his father and the kind old president. 
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Straight to the field of practice they went. What looks of surprise 
greeted them! 

Father Harvey immediately called the men together. “My dear 
boys,” he said, “Dave Swayne is to play Saturday, and in all the games 
hereafter, that is, if he makes good,” then he smiled. “Now listen, 
boys,” he continued as he noticed the dark looks which passed between 
the players, “you must trust me. Everything is all right; you'll all be 
glad you took Davy back without an immediate explanation. I have 
decided to have a little dinner next Sunday evening for your crowd 
and all will be explained there. So go ahead, boys, and win that game 
from Rockspur.” 

That settled things. Davy was again received with open arms. 
Of course, for a while there was a little strangeness; but it was all 
forgotten as they watched Davy at his old tricks. He went right out 
and punted, ran, dodged as always. He played as if he had been in the 
game right along. 

“How do you do it?” queried Eddie (Red) Ellis just after Davy 
had dropped a beautiful kick over the goal posts. 

“Well, Ed,” returned Davy, “you see I expected this ban to be 
taken off some time and so I kept on practicing on the quiet. As the 
season went on, I lost hope and I simply cannot imagine how this hap- 
pened all so suddenly.” 

“Ban? What ban?” 


“Oh, forget it, Red. Let Father Harvey do the untangling; and 
anyway, I’ll get you more tangled if I try any unraveling. I’m mystified 
now myself.” 

Red was a favorite at St. Xavier’s. Always a warm admirer of 
Davy’s, he now set about to repair some of the damage he had done his 
old friend. In a few days, Davy Swayne was again on all lips. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were spent in signal practice. Davy was 
green on some of the signals, that was his only drawback. By Friday 
night, though a trifle shaky on one or two plays, he was in splendid 
shape and would make up fully, thought the coach, by his wonderful in- 
dividual play and by the spirit and enthusiasm he infused into the team. 

It was a new team that took the field against Rockspur on Saturday ; 
everybody could see it immediately. How they fought! What a game! 
Those who saw that game will never ferget it. It will be talked of in 
succeeding generations long after the eye-witnesses have gone into the 
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grave. When speaking of that game people will talk with bated breath. 

St. Xavier’s started off with a bang. Davy piloted them right down 
the field. That first touchdown was a thriller. Inside of three minutes, 
St. Xavier’s was out ahead on the long end of a seven to nothing score. 
But, then, Rockspur woke up, and played like tigers. They couldn’t 
push across a score themselves but they held, oh how they held! And 
when the first half of the game was history the score still stood seven 
to nothing in favor of St. Xavier’s. 


Then came the third quarter, that terrible, almost fatal third quar- 
ter. Davy barely escaped that quarter with an ounce of popularity. 
Twice he fumbled in midfield only to come back strong each time with 
a deadly tackle; both of which just prevented an enemy touchdown. 
Then by a trick play, Rockspur worked the ball up to St. Xavier’s 
thirty-yard line, then lost the ball. Once more Davy fumbled and the 
stands groaned. The ball was Rockspur’s on St. Xavier’s twenty-four- 
yard line. This time Davy did not come through to redeem his fumble 
and a touchdown and point after touchdown were chalked up to Rock- 
spur’s credit and to Davy’s discredit, and the score was tied as the 
third quarter ended. 


“Take him out,” yelled some fanatics, and one was so unkind as to 
yell “Traitor!” 

As a keen-edged knife that cry sank deep into Davy’s heart and 
unmanned him. But as he took his position for the last quarter, he 
heard a sweet voice ring out: “Come on, Davy, show ’em.” 

“That’s Aileen,” he whispered. 

Then a big voice thundered, “Win, Davy, for old St. Xavier’s.” 

“I will, Dad,” he muttered, “for old St. Xavier’s, for—for God.” 

Up and down swayed the two teams. The quarter was ten minutes 
old when Davy jumbled the signals. Rockspur was now in a beautiful 
position to kick a victory. 

“Now’s my time,” muttered Davy; “I must retrieve; I must win.” 

Hastily he whispered to Red Ellis. As the ball sailed back to Harris, 
the ponderous Rockspur fullback, a blue flash streaked through the mass 


. of purple, and as Harris’ toe met the oval, the streak went up, oh so 


high! and came down with the ball. For a moment Davy seemed 
stunned; then as Harris bore down on him he stepped nimbly aside, 
skirted the startled halfback, missing his clawing clutch by inches and 
was on his way to touchdown and to victory. 
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“It’s Swayne,” shouted some one in the stands, and then what a 
roar went up! It increased in volume and rolled out over the city as 
the try for goal after touchdown missed, and the noise had in no way 
subsided when a minute later the game ended in victory for St. Xavier’s, 
13 to 7. 


Davy’s bobbles were forgotten. Once more, and more than ever, he 
was St. Xavier’s idol. He had won the game from Rockspur. 


Twenty-two St. Xavier’s students, Davy’s old “special” crowd, were 
astounded on the Sunday evening after that game when twenty-two 
girls, the other half of the old “special,” came to the banquet hall. 


“Yes,” they said, “we have come to the banquet by special invita- 
tion from Father Harvey,” and then each showed a neatly written note 
signed by the president. 


But there was more surprise in store for them. As the girls were 
in the hubbub of explanation, in walked Father Harvey, Mr. Swayne, 
Davy, and Aileen. 

“Before we begin festivities, ladies and gentlemen,” said Father 
Harvey, “let me tell you it’s going to be only a light banquet for fear 
the boys might break training. It is a special banquet organized for 
Davy Swayne and to allow Mr. Swayne, his father, a chance for some 
explanations he wished to give.” 


Old Mr. Swayne stepped forward. “I don’t know how to begin,” 
he said. “Boys, you say Davy’s absence has caused St. Xavier’s poor 
showing this year. Well, I’m to blame for Davy’s absence. Last 
August he told me he was going to begin studies for the priesthood 
after this, his senior year at St. Xavier’s, would end. God forgive me, 
boys, I was disappointed; I was angry. I told Davy he would have to 
show me he meant it by remaining out of athletics. Oh boys, I didn’t 
mean it so strictly, forgive me; I thought Davy would give up his idea 
or I thought he would go ahead and play; oh I thought—I don’t know 
what I thought.” 


The old man’s eyes were filled with tears as he made a gesture to 
Davy not to come nearer, and continued: “I didn’t know, boys, how 
badly Davy was needed until Miss Aileen O’Rourke came to me after 
the St. Mary’s game and took me straight to Father Harvey where 
she made us both promise to put Davy into the Rockspur game. There 
you have it all, boys; if Davy won the game, so did Miss O’Rourke. 
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Forgive me, boys; forgive me, Father; forgive me, Davy; forgive me, 
St. Xavier’s; and God forgive me.” 

Then his graying head bent down on Davy’s shoulder. All were 
too much moved to speak. Aileen was blushing crimson. 

After a minute of silence she walked over to Davy. Her eyes, 
always so clear and bright, were shining as two stars, her whole face 
was wondrously fair and she beamed happiness. 

“Oh Davy,” she said, “I’m so glad; forgive me for the thoughts I 
had against you during the St. Mary’s game. How glad I am that I 
didn’t speak them out, and oh I’m so happy that—that you are to be a 
priest.” 

Father Harvey’s eyes twinkled and he smiled knowingly. 

“Do you know, Davy, why she is so glad you are going to be a 
priest?” he asked. 

“Why—no—no, Father,” stammered Davy. 

“Well, next week—” 

“Why, Father Harvey,” broke in Aileen, “how can you? That 
isn’t true!” 

“Isn’t true? Aren’t you—?” 

“Oh, yes, that part is true, but that other thing, why Father!” 

“Well, anyway,” laughed Father Harvey, “next week, Miss Aileen 
O’Rourke will go to the St. Mary’s Sisters to become one of them, and 
let us pray, children, that she perseveres.” 


“THOSE WHO WRONG US” 





M. Painléve, president of the French council, visited his prede- 
cessor, M. Herriot, at Bagnoles, during his vacation. 

While on a motor trip in the district they came to the Trappist 
Monastery at Soligny, and decided to visit it. 


They were shown over the Monastery by the Brother porter, who 
was ignorant of his visitors’ identity. 


After seeing some of the cells, the premier expressed his astonish- 
ment that men would thus “bury themselves alive”. 

The reply was disconcerting. ‘We pray for those who do not 
pray,” said the Brother, “and we pray also for those who wrong us.” 


The visit terminated with this remark. As for M. Herriot, he 
did not speak a single word during the whole visit. 
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The Student Abroad 
VACATION IN ROME 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Like the swallows and the geese and the ducks in autumn—we 
have often seen their flocks flying southward in America—the students 
of Rome, once the school year is definitely ended, one and all make a 
grand exodus from Rome and flee to the hills. From the days of the 
early Rome, the hills outside of Rome have been an attraction to the 
people. During the year, especially during the months of late spring 
when the rays of the sun beating down from a cloudless Italian sky 
have begun to turn the streets of the capitol into little furnaces, the 
hills, clearly visible across the Campagna, mistily outlined in a per- 
petual bluish haze, are ever holding out their invitation. And once 
accepted, once the student has passed through the old gates, suitcase 
and briefcase in hand, and sped over the flat fields to the first of the 
steep inclines that lead up to the temples of rest and refreshing cool- 
ness, the beneficent hand of Providence is clearly seen. For, though 
Rome in the center of its flat plain may be hot, the hills are ever cool. 
The breeze either comes from the north and the mountains or from 
the south and the sea; in either case it is refreshing. 


And the way to the hills is as interesting in its own way as the city 
from which it leads. On either side, at irregular intervals, the traveler 
—or the fugitive from the heat—sees the ruins of old aqueducts, mediae- 
val fortresses, old classical estates ; and in between, the closely arranged 
plots of the farms and vineyards. There is none of that horizon to 
horizon expanse of grain so commonly seen in Canada and western 
America; nor is there the still more common American sight of vast 
farms with occasional groups of farmhouses so grouped as to give the 
appearance of a little town. The entire Campagna is dotted, or better, 
perhaps, checkered with square little vineyards, or farms and houses 
and towns. And bordering this area are the hills, and each hill of any 
importance seems to have its own special crown, a little city just cov- 
ering the crest. Though the expanse is great, the impression made is 
one of intense concentration; in this part of Italy, at least, very little 
land is allowed to go to waste. 


While in Rome, attention has been drawn again and again to the 
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grandeur of the classic city as shown in its ruins. And not least among 
these witnesses to the past are the Terme or Public Baths, gigantic 
even in their ruin. Now if the student, instead of merely gazing open- 
eyed and open-mouthed at the ruins, will only begin to figure for him- 
self what must have been the quantity of water required to make such 
baths possible; then add to his estimate the water used in the numerous 
beautiful fountains, and finally what was used in the houses of the 
metropolis of the great Empire, he will have finished the first step in 
an appreciation of the water system of ancient Rome, and incidentally 
will have acquired a new idea of its power and grandeur from the 
standpoint of civilization. Usually all the visitor to Rome sees of the 
aqueducts is a few scattered remains, a few battered arches, some huge 
lumps of masonry, sticking up like scarecrows in the plain, somewhere 
out along the old Appian way. But leaving the city for the hills, he 
finds miles and miles of aqueducts; much of the masonry still intact, 
all of it gigantic in its proportions. The walls even now are about 
twenty to thirty feet in height and ten or fifteen feet in thickness. 
The materials used were simply brick and mortar; the mortar seems 
to be of the same type as that used generally even now in modern 
Roman buildings, and the size and shape of the brick is also the same. 
Of late, a brick has been introduced in city structures which is similar 
to the type used in America. But the aqueducts have always a broad, 
rather long and comparatively thin brick, with the mortar always used 
generously. 

To look across the miles of country and see the wavering line of 
brick aqueducts lead out and onward to the hills or to the horizon, 
and then to recall that there were about fifteen such aqueducts bringing 
in Rome’s daily water supply; and finally to consider the immense 
quantity of material which had to be prepared and transported and put 
in place, and the labor required for all this, especially in a day when 
mechanical appliances were by no means what they are now, cannot 
but cause an added feeling of respect and appreciation for the ingenuity 
of the people of those days. Nineteen centuries have passed over these 
ruins, but they stand, strong and sturdy in their antiquity. 


But written plainly in their arches and massive walls is the evidence 
of a labor problem which must have agitated the thinkers of the day. 
For the labor was mostly slave labor, and the slaves were not all illit- 
erate, but the heroes of conquered nations; not enervated by defeat and 
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capture, but stronger and more determined to achieve liberty; not 
cowards but greater in character than their conquerors; victims to over- 
powering force and to circumstances. Because they were intellectual 
and consequently able to appreciate truth when it was presented to them 
they made apt subjects for the Christian missionaries; because they 
were brave they retained their national ambitions and their national 
characteristics. The ruins tell more eloquently and more truthfully 
than Gibbon the causes of the fall of the Roman Empire. 


The hills, probably I should call them mountains, form a circle about 
Rome; the circle, however, is incomplete; the sea to the west and south 
completes it. Starting from the gate near St. John Lateran, a road 
leads almost directly to the center of the Alban Hills. Marino, Ariccia, 
Rocca di Papa, Castel Gandolfo, and Frascati are a few of the villa- 
cities which have graced these hills since the days of the Empire. For 
the visitor, an automobile is the best means of travel if all are to be 
seen; but to really enjoy them, to be forced as it were to enter into 
the life of the places, the more inconvenient and much slower inter- 
urban car should be used. A sense of humor is necessary if the enjoy- 
ment is to be keen for there are many inconveniences and many un- 
expected delays. But the rule in Rome and its environs is to do every- 
thing “piano, piano.” And the wise do as the Romans do. 

One of the interesting sights along the road is the field where Ben 
Hur was filmed. The flimsy structures (one in particular, we are told, 
is Jerusalem), stand like the fabulous House that Jack built. An 
immense amount of labor and expense was required for merely the 
preparatory part of this work, and another immense amount of labor 
will be required to salvage the material. But when you look at the 
picture, and admire the skies and scenic background, remember it is 
the sky of Italy you are admiring and the undulating hills in the dis- 
tance are the hills and mountains that guard Rome. 


Once the car begins to climb, the villas begin to appear. Sometimes 
the curves of an arched door, sometimes the red tile of a roof, appear 
between the long rows of cypresses or in the midst of a thick grove 
of trees. Immense walls, from six to ten feet in height and from a 
foot to two feet in thickness, built of brick or stone and usually cov- 
ered entirely with plaster, and which stained by age and the weather 
and cracked by the sun have a very ancient appearance, guard the estates 
surrounding the villas. 
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Up near the crest-line of the hills many of the colleges of Rome 
have their summer residences. At Castel Gandolfo, the college of the 
Propaganda has its students; not far away is the summer home of the 
American college; and on any afternoon, the familiar uniforms can be 
seen as the students take walks through the hills. 


In the distance a sharp promontory marks the summit of Monte 
Cavo, the highest peak in the vicinity ; somewhat below it lies the town 
of Rocca di Papa. Below this in our line of vision, are the trees and 
groves about the edge of Lake Albano, a lake occupying the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Then to the left (if we are looking at the hills 
on our way out from Rome), the town of Frascati is spread over the 
base of another hill; back of it and set in a background of deep green 
verdure is the Villa Aldobrandini, where the Redemptorist students 
spend their summer. Higher up on the hill, just perceptible through 
the trees, is the Capuchin Convent. Back of this and still higher, the 
Villa Ruffinella, used by the Jesuit Fathers, is located. At the top of this 
hill is the famous Tusculum with its interesting ruins of Roman days. 
On every side in this locality are located the villas of the great, and 
students of landscape gardening could spend a profitable summer here 
merely studying them. All that human inventiveness could do to im- 
prove nature has been done to these beautiful spots. The water has 
been brought from springs back in the mountains, and has been made 
to flow over strikingly beautiful cascades. Cosy nooks in hollows, 
rocky crags, dense shade in age-old forests, parks, winding paths and 
fairly good roads; all are found here. No two villas are alike; in fact, 
hardly two spots can be found exactly similar. Variety, the spice of 
life, is the chief characteristic of the decorative schemes. 

For the students, the location is ideal. They are forced to rest. 
The quiet is intense and to an American coming here for the first time, 
the stillness is almost oppressive. But he yields to its enticement soon, 
and his vacation is begun. In the morning he can roam over the hills 
and enjoy the varied panorama before the heat of the sun makes exer- 
cise a burden. At mid-day he can take his place in any one of a hun- 
dred choice places and read and rest. Toward evening, when the breeze 
usually comes brisk and fresh from the Mediterranean, which is just 
visible to his left, he can work without feeling oppressed. Then as 
the sun begins to sink in back of Rome, he can admire the city, spread 
out like a toy almost at his feet, the dome of St. Peter’s forming the 
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principal object in the picture. In the evening the view is superb, 
especially on a clear night. The Lighthouse on the Janiculum in Rome 
flashes its alternate red, white, and green across the intervening miles; 
the lights of the capital flicker and dance. Over the vast expanse of 
the Campagna, other clusters of lights mark the smaller towns, and 
scattered, lights the location of the more isolated farmhouses. And 
the only sounds are the music of falling water and the still more beauti- 
ful music of children at play. 

To view the beauties of the hills and mountains is to enjoy but a 
fraction of their delight, for like Rome, every hill and every valley here 
is replete with memories. The great of ancient Rome spent much 
of their time in the cool fastnesses of this region and left their names 
to many of them. But more important and more interesting than these 
are the memories of God’s great, the saints who wandered through these 
beautiful places meditating on God’s goodness as shown in the marvel- 
ous work of His hand, and through their meditations were led to the 
spiritual heights they attained. Saint Aloysius and St. Stanislaus, the 
heroes and the models of youth, spent much of their time in the hills 
back of Frascati. And near Tivoli, where thundering falls and rippling 
cascades mingle their voices in a chorus of nature’s forming, the place 
is still pointed out where the great St. Clement Hofbauer spent days 


in prayer and penance before the voice of God called him to Rome 
and to the Redemptorist order. 


Every town seems to have its specially treasured memory of some 
great grace bestowed on it. Now it is a miraculous picture, usually of 
the Madonna, again it may be a statue or a crucifix. And the many 
favors that reward their heautifully simple faith is attested by the 
gratitude of the faithful as displayed in the number of votive offerings. 
In Italy when one receives a favor, the custom is to leave a silver heart 
at the shrine as a token of gratitude. And some of the shrines have 
their walls fairly covered with these touching memorials. 


One of the most interesting places because of such a shrine is the 
town of Genazzano. Crowning a hill completely so that in places its 
mediaeval walls extend far down the slopes, its one important entrance 
seems like the entrance to an ancient castle. Battlemented turrets flank 
the gate, and the traveler almost expects an ancient sentry to step for- 
ward, present a halberd and demand a password. But the illusion lasts 
but a moment, the omnipresent ragazzi clamoring for the remunerative 
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job of carrying a satchel, brings one back to the practical present in a 
hurry. What little rascals they are, with their close-cropped heads, 
their meager clothing consisting of a tattered shirt and a pair of 
trousers, obviously the heirloom from some older brother, their deep 
brown tan received from almost constant exposure to the scorching 


sun, and their broad genial smiles. They never seem to look sad or 
gloomy. 


With a cluster of these lads at his heels, the visitor enters the city 
and finds himself on thé main street. On either side, the old houses, 
gray with age, look down stolidly. Crude stone steps lead to the prin- 
cipal and usually the only entrance; below the steps, and often conse- 
quently partly underground, there are cave-like chambers, badly lighted, 
which the presence of various wares tells us are shops. The street 
does not extend far; no street does in a town of this kind. A building 
located straight ahead marks a fork in the road, and from that point 
the streets wind amiably hither and yon. Fortunately, the town takes 
its shape from the long and narrow hill, so there is no danger of being 
lost for any length of time. Climbing steadily, and finding the streets 
becoming more and more narrow as he proceeds, the visitor finally 
lands in a small plaza in front of a rather striking church. This is his 
destination, the home of the miraculous picture of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. 

The story of the picture is as beautiful as it is striking. Sometime, 
back in the fifteenth century, when the church was first building, con- 
struction was held up because of lack of funds. At the same time, 
in Scutari, Albania, the people were becoming cold in their faith and 
careless in their lives. To show God’s displeasure at such infidelity, 
a fresco of the Madonna and Infant detached itself from the wall of 
the church, and passing over the seas, came to this place, where the 
faith of the people was making heroic sacrifices for their religion. As 
it arrived, the bell in the tower called the people together, and the Vis- 
itor was found in the unfinished church, resting, unsuspended from any 
visible support. Encouraged by this favor from on high, the people 
set to work anew, and the beautiful church was completed to act as a 
shrine for their beloved Madonna. 


Today the church is beautiful indeed. Comparatively modern paint- 
ings adorn the walls, one in particular over the entrance attracting at- 
tention. It depicts the passing of the picture over the seas and the 
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surprise of the people of Genazzano on seeing it. Over a side altar, 
a painting by Murillo is that artist’s offering to the Madonna. He 
painted it while on a visit here. Around the sanctuary are frescoes 
giving details from the life of the Blessed Virgin. A beautiful high 
altar forms an appropriate center to the picture. But the shrine is over 
to one side. To protect it from possible irreverence, it is surrounded 
by barred walls; the chill forbidding appearance of the iron grating, 
however, is softened much by the large number of votive lights con- 
stantly burning around the shrine. 

An Augustinian monk unlocks the door leading to the shrine proper 
and we enter. To a foreigner, it is surprising to find that instead of the 
picture, he finds himself gazing at a metal double-door, set deep in a 
niche over the altar. Reciting an Ave Maria, the monk manipulates 
a mechanism at the side of the altar and the doors open, disclosing a 
quaint, old picture, rather faded and dim, but strikingly impressive. 
It is not large, possibly about a foot square. Only the heads of the 
Mother and Child Jesus are shown. The edges of the thin plaster are 
visible in spite of the amount of ornament surrounding the picture. 
The crowns for the Madonna and Child are not attached to the figures, 
but suspended by wires so that they hang in their proper places. 


While the picture is exposed, people who have come into church 
to make a visit—and they do that here as naturally as they would call 
upon one of their friends—cluster about the altar. Second only to 
the interest in the picture itself is the charm of this sight; old and 
young gazing upon their beloved Madonna while their lips move quietly 
in prayer. Theirs is not the faith of gullible fanatics nor that of sim- 
pletons but the faith of children who know their Mother and have 
experienced the influence of her beneficent intervention more than once 
in their lives. 

The sight explains much. Though the town is old and to a great 
extent devoid of the comforts we are accustomed to, though the people 
are in the main quite poor, there is an atmosphere of happiness and 
contentment there rarely encountered elsewhere. One American visitor 
expressed his impressions succinctly: “They are poor but they sure 
are happy.” Why not? And why strive for more of the things of 
earth when that happiness might thereby be endangered? They have 
health, they have enough to eat and a place to sleep, they have the 
peerless air of the mountains, the fresh water of the springs always 
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flowing from a number of public fountains, and most of all they have 
the Madonna of Good Counsel to watch over them; having these they 
have happiness. Can millionaires say as much? 


In the same church is shown a fresco of the Crucifixion, badly bat- 
tered. The story is interesting. A century or two ago, a soldier gar- 
risoned in the town, for some reason best known to himself, attacked 
the picture with his sword. The deep ugly marks show the fury of his 
assault. And then, to his amazement, blood flowed from the scars. 
His sword bent in two under the force of his lunge, and an inscription 
below the case that now contains the bent weapon, tells how a certain 
prelate ordered the sword repaired by a good armorer and how, after 
it had been straightened satisfactorily, it immediately returned to its 
former bent shape. 

Though the town is not easy to reach from Rome, the place is a 
favorite spot for pilgrimages, especially on the feast of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel and on the 8th of September. And the numerous votive 
offerings, some of them rather unique—for instance, a shot-gun and a 
revolver—are witnesses to the numerous favors granted to the earnest 
petitions of the pilgrims. The picture has been there more than four 
centuries, the greatest treasure and consolation of the little town, and 
as long as they possess this treasure, they want nothing else. 


Not far from Genazzano, and on the way to Rome, is the town of 
Palaestrina. Though famous in antiquity under the name Praeneste, 
it is probably best known now because of the musician, Giovanni 
Perluigi da Palaestrina, whose compositions are to music what the 
works of Dante and Shakespeare are to literature. Unlike other towns 
in the ‘vicinity, it does not crown the top of a hill, but clings persistently 
to the steep sides, house rising above house, like a city turned on its 
side. Within the city and on the rather bleak heights above it, are 
remnants of the historic days gone by; ruins which tell of the history 
of practically all the ages of civilization, from the days of Camillus in 
380 B. C., through the troublous days of feudal warfare, down to the 
present. To the musician as well as to the historian and archaeologist, 
Palaestrina offers an interesting day’s wander, or several days if the 
time can be spared. Nor is it without interest for the pious pilgrim, 
for here, in 274, the boy martyr, St. Agapitus, was tortured with 
scourging and fire and boiling oil, then thrown to the lions, and 
escaping these, finally beheaded. 
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To the natives of the regions about Rome, the marvels of the place, 
historic and religious, are matters of course. But to the traveler from 
afar, who has read and dreamed over these things and their significance 
many a time before it was his fortune to come to them, their thrill can 
with difficulty be described. As he leaves this place of historic and 
sacred memories, it seems as though they come with him. On the 
return journey, he looks with unseeing eyes at the expanse of scenery 
before him, for his attention is fixed inwardly on the mental pictures 
of what he has seen. The glory of ancient Rome, the pageantry of 
mediaeval days parade before his fancy with all their pomp and power, 
but they serve but as a background for the more meaningful memories 
of the struggles and the triumph of the Faith. And at the end, two 
figures stand out in memory above all the rest; one the picture of the 
Madonna on thin, frail plaster; the other, a boy of fifteen who could 
defy the terrors of mighty Rome, even unto death. 

These are a few of the features that make up Italy’s charm and 
win the hearts of visitors. Other nations may have more wealth, larger 
domains, greater military power and prestige, but in Italy, one can 
stand in any town, or on any hill or mountain and gazing about at 
the surrounding country at the same time realizing the significance of 
the ruins and the tombs and the shrines, say within himself, “Truly the 
finger of God is here.” 


A TIME TO LAUGH 





We are told in the life of St. Teresa, that one Easter Sunday she 
asked one of the nuns to sing a hymn for the community in recreation. 
The pious nun seemed to be a bit horrified at the request. 

“On such a great day as this, dear Mother?” she asked. “Would 
it not be better to return to prayer?” 

The saint answered her—only probably with a good sharp look 
that the pious nun never forgot: 

“You may go and contemplate, if you like, in your cell, my daugh- 
ter, but leave your sisters to rejoice with me and Our dear Lord.” 


“God deliver me,” wrote the saint on another occasion, “from sour- 
faced saints.” 


Clear consciences are the trump cards in the game of life. 
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A Prophecy Recalled 


LORD MACAULAY’S NEW ZEALANDER 
T. A. Murpuy, C.Ss.R. (Opon, Cebu. P. I.) 


St. Paul’s cathedral in London is practically the only great cathedral 
that English Protestants have built. All the other beautiful old cathe- 
drals of England were built by Catholics and for Catholic worship. 
It can easily be imagined, then, how great was the consternation that 
spread through England when it was announced, some months ago, 
that St. Paul’s was in danger of falling into ruins. (Inferior material 
had been used originally in filling up the great supporting pillars, and 


these seemed no longer capable of supporting the huge weight they 
bore.) 


The Times began immediately to beg on behalf of the national 
monument and in a few months the sum of a quarter of a million 
pounds sterling was collected. In the month of July the Lord Mayor 
of London (a Catholic) gave a customary dinner to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England and during this dinner, reply- 
ing to the toast of his health, he prophesied that when the restoration 
work was completed St. Paul’s would stand for two or three hundred 
years more. 


The danger to the great London cathedral recalled to the minds 
of many one of the finest passages in English literature—Macaulay’s 
tribute to the Catholic Church. In this passage there are several char- 
acteristics of Macaulay’s writing: the opening sentence giving the key 
to the whole passage: the short emphatic phrase: the concrete style 
with its vivid imagery. Indeed it is this imagery which gives such 
striking force to the abstract truths of the passage and insures it a 
place among the extracts that will live for all time in English literature. 
It is now more than three-quarters of a century since Macaulay wrote 
it—at the beginning of an essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
In years gone by the passage was well known. It is as true now as it 
was then, and it is well worth recalling to the minds of the present gen- 
eration. It is as follows: 


“There is not, and there never was, on earth a work of human 
policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. 
The history of that Church joins together the two great ages of human 
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civilization. No other institution is left standing which carries the 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheater. The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday when 
compared with the line of the supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace 
back in an unbroken series from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in 
the nineteenth century, to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; 
and far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends till it 
is lost in the twilight of fable. The Republic of Venice came next in 
antiquity. But the Republic of Venice was modern when compared 
to the Papacy; and the Republic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy 
remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but 
full of life and youthful vigor. The Catholic Church is still sending 
forth to the farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as those 
who landed in Kent with Augustine, and still confronting hostile kings 
with the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. The number 
of her children is greater than in any former age. Her acquisitions 
in the New World have more than compensated for what she has lost 
in the Old. Her spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast countries 
which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, countries 
which, a century hence, may not improbably contain a population as 
large as that which now inhabits Europe. The members of her com- 
munion are certainly not fewer than a hundred and fifty millions; and 
it will be difficult to show that all other Christian sects united amount 
to a hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign which indi- 
cates that the term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw the 
commencement of all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments that now exist in the world; and we feel no assurance that 
she is not destined to see the end of them all. She was great and 
respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the Frank 
had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished at 
Antioch, when idols were still worshiped in the temple of Mecca. And 
she may still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveler from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 


Macaulay’s reputation as a historian is not great. He sometimes 


sacrifices the truth of history to the turn of a phrase. But in this 
passage his history is correct and one can forgive him for referring 
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to the story of the early Popes as “lost in the twilight of fable.” He 
was no authority on the documents of the first centuries of the Church. 
In his time, too, the Roman catacombs held many secrets which have 
since been revealed shedding light particularly on the history of those 


glorious early Popes who one and all gave their lives for the faith that 
was in them. 


As to the famous prophecy which ends the extract, it may be said 
that, of course, the greatness of England will come to an end. Mightier 
empires than England have fallen. Everything that is human and of 
the earth earthly, has the mark of decay upon it. Had the Church 
been a purely human institution it would long ago have been destroyed. 
It would have gone the way of all human institutions. Indeed, at the 
very outset of its history the test of time was given as an unfailing 
proof of its origin. Gamaliel, “a doctor of the law, respected by all 
the people,” said to those who would persecute the Apostles: “Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it will come to nought, but if it be of God you cannot over- 
throw it.” 

The children of the Church may well rejoice that, though the 
greatest of human institutions may fail and perish, the Catholic Church 
never will. “Upon this Rock I will build My Church and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 


“And Jesus coming spoke to them, saying: All power is given to 
Me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
* * * teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” (Mat. XXVIII ad fin.) 


TODAY 





A wise old teacher said to his students: 

“Turn to God the day before you die.” 

“But, Master,” said they, “we know not the day of our death; we 
may die any day.” 

“Then,” said he, “turn to God today.” 


One way to help people is to refrain from giving them advice. 
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Sell What Thou Hast 
CHAP. X. BACK TO EARTH 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


The girl spent a restless night. Ever the Bargain came before her 
mind. It seemed as if her whole system had been decentered, little by 
little, and without her noticing it. Only now she became suddenly and 
painfully aware of it, because not every part of her would swing to 
the new center—as if the current of her nervous system had been turned 
from its course and swept down new channels that were not deep enough 
for the stream. 

But toward morning a little sleep came and to her surprise she felt 
quite rested. The glory of dawn as she awoke bespoke a beautiful 
day. This is why, as she stepped out into the brisk morning air of 
that spring day, with the sun streaming warm and golden upon the 
earth, the first song of the birds resounding, the first buds giving a 
touch of green to trees and shrubbery, she breathed deeply and with a 
new sense of satisfaction and pleasure. The struggle seemed somehow 
to be in abeyance—as if the storm had suddenly been laid. 

She felt almost like running, so jubilant, so gay her heart seemed 
to be. For the moment nothing mattered to her—neither Jack nor her 
Faith; neither past nor future; only the morning was so beautiful, the 
air filling her lungs, quickening the pulse of her heart, seemed so good. 

She was on her way to the church to play at Mass. But this, since 
long, long days on which she reflected no more and least of all this 
morning, meant to her only, going to work. She would rather have 
walked and walked and walked, just for the glory of being in that 
vivifying sunshine. 

It was with a feeling of some resentment, therefore, that she 
ascended the steps of the church and pushed her way through the heavy 
doors into the dark, dim and chill interior. A reddish haze of light 
up in front, where the altar stood, told her that the altar-boys had 
already lighted the candles and she must hurry. In a moment Father 
Schiller would be starting the Mass. Now, if it were the Pastor him- 
self, she reflected, she might be prepared for a reprimand—he was so 
punctilious. But Father Schiller—well, she had never had occasion to 
speak to him, but at least he said a very pleasant “Good morning,” and 
he looked kind—as she put it, human enough. 
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There, there—the bell rang and the priest came out preceded by the 
altar-boys. Mame dashed up the steps mechanically, trying to be on 
time. Of course, she did not quite make it; she realized that when 
she saw the priest descend very deliberately for the prayers at the foot 
of the altar. She saw that he was looking up at the choir-loft and 
trying to give her time to get ready. 

“What would he say?” thought Mame. “I wish he would say some- 
thing,” she said to herself suddenly. “No one speaks but Jack!” Where 
did that come from—sudden as that—she mused while she opened the 
organ and arranged her music. Wasn't that queer? Yet there it was 
like a bolt from the blue. She would wait, she decided, until after Mass 
to see whether he would speak to her. 


Really—after having slowly put away her books and closed the 
organ so as to give the children time to leave, as she came down the 
steps most deliberately and hoping that Father Schiller would meet her 
—there he was in the vestibule apparently waiting for her. She felt 
sure of it, and much as she longed to speak to him a moment ago, now 
she almost dreaded it. ‘But there was no evading it now. He had 
evidently already seen her and was coming toward her. 

“Good morning, Miss Gerber,” he said, his very kind face beaming 
with a smile that had the added charm of youth. 

“Good morning, Father,” answered the girl. “I was late this. 
morning.” 

“Yes, just a trifle,’ replied the priest, “and that the first time! 
What was up? Or was it simply a case of over-sleeping this fine 
morning ?” 

“Well, over-sleeping and over-walking, if you want to call it that,” 
she said laughing. 

“Are you working too hard of late? I’ve noticed you at times with 
a very troubled look, and meant to speak to you, but never had an 
opportunity.” 

A sudden impulse made Mame say: 


“Could I speak to you, now? Would you have time?” Scarcely 
had she uttered the question when her whole nature seemed to revolt 
against it. 

“Why certainly, Miss Gerber,” replied the priest. ‘Come into the 
Rectory. We can talk it over at some leisure; I have to be in the school- 
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room for Catechism in an hour and a half. Is it a long story?” he 
asked laughingly. 

“So long,” answered the girl hesitatingly, “that now that I have 
asked I hesitate to tell it—I can’t, in fact—I simply can’t.” 

“It is the thought of the consequences, I suppose, that makes you 
say, ‘I can’t’. When were you last at confession?” 

Mame looked. What had that to do with it? 

“Why the question?” she asked. 

“It isn’t so hard to answer it, is it?” 

“Well,” began Mame shamefacedly, “well, it’s more than a year 
since I’ve been.” She felt as though the tears must start instantly. 
The Faith was not yet dead in her, and now it seemed as if in the 
presence of this priest it had suddenly become wonderfully alive. Seated 
now in the little parlor of the Rectory, it seemed as if she must speak. 
Neither shame nor fear could keep back the tale. The priest saw that 
a great struggle was going on within her and waited in silence. 

“It is a long story, Father,” she began at length, “and it is hard to 
tell. But I’ll tell it as well as I can.” The ice was broken. The story 
of the last two years was all very vividly present to her because it had 
shaken her whole moral makeup, and because she had gone over it 
again and again in an effort to justify her actions before her own con- 
science. Never had she quite succeeded. And even now, though she 
closed her recital somewhat defiantly, she could not help saying: 

“Would it really be wrong, Father, to marry him? Couldn’t I do 
it somehow? I feel I must have him.” The priest mused a while when 
she had concluded. 

“Sell what thou hast * * *  ” he began at last. 

“Don’t, Father,” cried the girl; “don’t, for heaven’s sake!” she re- 
peated as all the distress of the night before came back to her. 

“Isn’t it true?” continued the priest. “Isn’t that the bargain that is 
offered to you?” Then he went on to tabulate, as it were, in opposite 
columns what she would gain and what she would lose if she persisted. 
She had thought of it all; but it was different to hear it from someone 
else. It was like having an auditor go over one’s accounts; the reckon- 
ing seemed so authoritative. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me in the least, personally,” concluded the 
priest, “what you do. You see that, don’t you? You are not even a 
parishioner of ours. I speak only for your own good; that is all that I am 
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interested in now, that you have placed yourself under my care and 
have come to me for help.” 

“I must go, Father,” said the girl suddenly, rising and looking at 
her wrist watch. “I must sing at a concert this evening and I ought to 
be down in a few minutes for the last rehearsal.” 

“Well, then, good-bye,” said the priest. 

“Father,” she said at the door, “may I come to confession some 
time?” 

“Any time; you know where my confessional is in the church.” 

“In two or three days, then,” she replied. “It will take me long 
to get ready.” 

“And in the meantime?” asked the priest. 

“T will not see him—really, I'll try,” she ended weakly. 

Late that night, after her return from the concert, she wrote in her 
diary : 

“Dear book, I am unhappy, desperate. My mind is completely dis- 
turbed. I can’t think. I don’t know what to do. I am simply stunned. 
My singing was a success—oh yes; it’s very flattering. But—Jack 
again sent the most wonderful flowers and was there. I could not 
allow him to take me home as he would have wished, because the folks 
were there. I was glad of it—it was an easy excuse. I did not really 
want to see Jack, much as I love him. I can’t marry him; no, I can’t. 
This morning I happened to mention something to a most wonderful 
man, a Father S. He did tell me the truth. I know it’s wrong. I can’t 
continue. But—oh, I must! What am I to do?” 

At least, she was down to earth now and ready to reckon with 
realities. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHY SHOULD I PRAY? 





Because prayer gives: Greater love for God; greater purity of con- 
science; greater horror of sin; greater reverence for holy things; 
greater charity for our neighbor; greater knowledge of self; greater 
care in correcting one’s failings; greater zeal in living up to your 
faith—and your question is not half answered. 


Struggling to get rich quick keeps many a man poor. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





STOVES AND SANCTITY 





Unfortunately, many of our written lives of the Saints hardly come 
down to their everyday life. Of course, they are meant to give us the 
heroic elements—but we are gratified to find them also busy with stoves. 
It makes us realize that they were human. The human touch is what 
delighted me in the letter of St. Theresa about a stove: 

“My brother Lorenzo,” she writes to Father Gractan, who was 
guardian of a convent in Seville (1578), “is on his way to the court 
and I believe will go from there to Seville. Will your Paternity kindly 
allow him to enter the convent there to examine a cooking stove in- 
stalled by the Prioress, of which they speak wonders? Unless he sees 
it we cannot have one like it made here, and if it is what they say, it 
would be a treasure for all the friars and nuns. I will write asking 
her to allow him to enter the enclosure. But if your Paternity thinks 
it unncessary, let me know. If you only read what they write about 
that stove, you would not be surprised at the nuns wanting one like it.” 

And again notice her very human business sense in a note to the 
Superior of one of the Carmelite convents: 

“T do not know,” she writes, “why you pay such heavy interest each 
year, when you could settle the debt.” 


GIFTS AND GIVERS 





A story is told of Alexander the Great which illustrates God’s 
goodness. 

One of the great general’s soldiers informed him that he was going 
to be married. The king promised him an enormous dowry for his 
bride. The soldier remonstrated: 

“The sum is too large for me to accept.” 

“Tt is not too large for me to give,” replied Alexander. 

So God, in His bounty, thinks more of what is due to Himself 
than of what is due to His creatures. He cannot be niggardly. He 
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cannot be mean. His nature is royal. He is lavish because He is 
generous. 


LOVE AND AUTHORITY 





In “An American Idyll” the biography of Carleton H. Parker, by 
his wife, we see an example of a beautiful family relationship. Their 
married life was a series of adjustments and “fittings in”—where sacri- 
fices were regarded simply as opportunities for showing the sincerity 
of their conjugal life. 

“Perhaps there would be something I wanted to do,” she writes, 
“and I would wait to ask him about it when he got home. Invariably 
the same thing would happen. He would take my two hands, and put 
them so that I held his coat lapels. Then he would place his hands on 
my shoulders, beam all over, eyes twinkling, and say: 

“‘*Who’s boss of this household, anyway?” 

“And I had to say, ‘I am.’ 

“*Who gets her own way, one hundred per cent?” 

“To 

“Who never gets his own way and never wants to get his own way?” 

“ You.’ 

“Well, then, you know perfectly well you are to do anything in 
the world you want to do.’ With a chuckle he would add: ‘Think of it! 
not even a look-in in my own house.’ ” 

Which of the two could say: I’ve had my way about it?. 


AN ACT OF HEROIC CHARITY 





The Bishop of Trincomalie in the Island of Ceylon, Rt. Rev. B. 
Robichez, S.J., has communicated to the Catholic press of India the 
following account of a heroic sacrifice on the part of a Catholic: 

Major Graham, a distinguished soldier and convert, and a knight 
of St. Gregory, has been prominent for several years in Catholic life 
here. He was practically a daily communicant and led a saintly life. 

Some time last year Major Graham’s factotum, a Jaffina Tamil 
and a Hindu, Muttiah by name, contracted pneumonia, and was 
brought to death’s door. Given up by the doctors, there was apparently 
no hope for him on earth. 
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It was then Major Graham made the supremest sacrifice that any 
man could make for another. Muttiah was the father of five children. 
His death would leave them destitute. The Major was alone, with 
no one depending on him. His life, said the Major to himself, was 
useless. The life of his lowly servant was more important and valu- 
able to the state as he was the father of a family. 

Reasoning thus he went into Trincomalie Cathedral and offered 
his life in exchange for that of his servant. Muttiah rallied, became 
better and entirely recovered his health. Major Graham caught a 
cold which developed into pneumonia. He was cured of pneumonia, 
but felt his lungs affected—the last disease that anyone could conceive 
him as susceptible of. His brother came down to Trincomalie and 
took him away to the drier climate of South Africa where every care 
and attention was bestowed on him. But it was of no use. His sacri- 
fice had been accepted. 

He died, having given his life for his servant, for one who was a 
stranger and of an alien race, but whom he, in his enlightened Chris- 
tain Faith, regarded as his brother.—C. B. of C. V. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 





“I often think that the artist who thinks himself a success is a 
monumental failure.” ; 

Fritz Kreisler, the most successful of violinists, is author of these 
words. We cannot help admiring the humility of the man. 

Success is, in part, recognition. This is the part that is not always 
in our power. Kreisler tells us how hard he labored until he reached 
that point where he was recognized—till the crowds flocked to halls 
drawn by the mere mention of his name. But at the same time he 
comments on the deceptiveness of this recognition. 

“The saddest part,” he says, “is that I then (in the days when he 
was making his bid for fame) played just as well as I do now.” 

“The man who thinks he has it may lose it at any time.” 

Success is, in part, the fullness of attainment in one’s line. One 
who thinks he has it—will probably relinquish further efforts and fall 
below perfection. 

Success is mainly the attainment of one’s desires and ambitions. 
One who thinks he has reached that will find life’s interest waning. 
Our present joy is in striving. 
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THE MONTH OF THE POOR SOULS 





It is a noticeable trend in the grants of the Church in recent years 
that she favors the Poor Souls more and more. 


It would seem to be providential. It meets so well some of the 
perversions of the times. 

Hardly any devotion contributes more to the benefit of the souls in 
purgatory as well as of those who practice it. 

Apart from the momentary union with God in prayer which it en- 
tails, apart from the frequentation of the Sacraments and the offerings 
for Masses it serves to foster, it serves to keep us in mind of death 
and the next life. That is in itself a great benefit when we consider 
that one of the great evils of the day is precisely the importance given 
to the present life. 

It gives us an opportunity for practising charity which is within the 
power of even the poorest in this world’s goods. Nothing is so bene- 
ficial for us as real charity. 

It serves to cement closer and closer the family bonds, which to-day 
are notably relaxed by the spirit of our age. 

It is an offset to spiritism, which is an unreasonable attempt at 
establishing a communion with the dead. 


It ought to suggest, if it does not, some very healthy and salutary 
thoughts about the evil of sin. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





American Education Week is to be observed this year from Nov. 
16-22. Its purpose is to focus the minds of the people on the work 
of the schools, their needs and objectives. 

This year the President’s proclamation for American Education 
Week again directs attention to the lofty mission of the American 
school—the perpetuation of America’s free institutions through a 
rightly educated citizenry. 


Hardly any public celebration can make a more direct appeal to us 
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Catholics than this. We value and prize our schools, not only for the 
sacrifices they mean to us, but chiefly because of the deep and funda- 
mental importance they hold in the preservation of our Faith and 
country. We value them the more to-day because we are in danger 
of being deprived of them. 


Here is an opportunity, then, for all Catholics to rally to a larger 
and more united effort in behalf of Catholic education, an occasion to 
inform themselves more and more with the purpose, the needs, the 
excellence of our school system, an opportunity to dispel false notions 
held by others about our schools and a good chance to make known 
to all what a deep contribution the Catholic school is making to Ameri- 
can life and the safety and glory of our country. 

With this in view, the National Catholic Welfare Conference has 
issued a program for American Education Week. It is very carefully 
drawn up, full of suggestions, and refers to easily obtained books and 
pamphlets that will be helpful in working out the program. 

Our Catholic schools should not allow this opportunity to pass by 
unused. 


WHAT IT MEANS 





“Religion has been the greatest single influence in my life. At 
forty-three I can look back and see that but for the spiritual teaching 
and help which I received from my mother, the achievements which 
have strengthened and comforted and pleased me most could never 
have been. Without that religious belief which she impressed upon 
me, I am certain that I would not be where I am to-day.” 

Thus a man who must be rated as successful, because he acquired 
recognition in the world of letters and commands attention from thou- 
sands of readers, begins an article in last month’s Amevican Magazine, 
entitled: What my religion means to me. 

And he continues with these impressive sentences: “I would rather 
die leaving nothing to my boy but his religion, than to die leaving him 
a fortune with no religion.” 


“Tf I can but impress upon him, as my mother impressed on me, 
the fact that God has given him a soul to be his for all eternity, that 
he has been blessed with divine powers to beautify and glorify that 
soul, if I can give him the sure belief in a Supreme Being, I shall not 
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have to worry about his future. He will be safe against temptation. 
He will be able to see crooks and liars and cheats prosper temporarily, 
and still retain his own honor. With that faith he can be manly, self- 
reliant, independent, honor-loving, artistic, athletic, friendly and what- 
soever he wills to be. The boy who has faith in God, will have faith 
in himself.” 


ADMIRAL AND ADMIRABLE 





At the public testimonial given Admiral Benson on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday and the completion of his fiftieth year of service 
as a naval officer, the Admiral received countless messages of con- 
gratulation and admiration from many sources, from the president 
down. 

The Admiral, in his reply, made these characteristic remarks: 

“I ‘want to say that in all that I have done—and I want to make a 
public acknowledgment of it—I have sought, and I believe I have 
received the blessing of Almighty God. I have done what I think any 
well-meaning, conscientious American would have done, and I have 
tried to do it rightly.” 

“Tf my life is to be an example, let the lesson be this: That every 
American citizen attempt to develop and realize fully the duty he owes 
to his fellowcitizen and to his country. As for me, the most satisfying 
thing that I can look back upon is that my life has been spent in 
service.” 

Admiral Benson, until his recent retirement, was national presi- 
dent of the National Council of Catholic Men. 


A LUTHERAN MINISTER'S VIEW 





In a sermon, delivered in St. Louis, Mo., as part of a campaign 
by the Lutheran Church to secure a record-breaking enrollment in 
their parochial school, the Rev. H. Hohenstein, Lutheran minister, 
answering the objection that “the Sunday school is good enough,” said: 

“Christian parents seek to meet their sacred obligations by sending 
their children to the Sunday school. But a simple lesson in figures 
will convince Christian parents that these few hours in Christian edu- 
cation will never suffice to give the child a thorough Christian educa- 
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tion and training. Five periods a week in every one of the eight 
grades of our public schools at the hands of trained teachers are 
necessary to teach our children the rudiments of arithmetic. _ 

“One-half hour on Sunday, then, at the hands of largely untrained 
teachers cannot suffice to teach children those great religious truths 
necessary for this life and for the life to come. Attendance at public 
schools is enforced and regular; attendance at Sunday schools cannot 
be enforced and is irregular. The Church must offer the children more 
religious instruction than the Sunday school does. The Sunday school 
is good, but not good enough.” 


This is an angle from which to view the matter to good advantage. 
It confirms the Catholic answer to the question. 


THAT SICKLY SMILE 


It was a sickly smile that crushed a heart, an ambition, and an 
initiative against which sneering or mocking was powerless. Perhaps, 
it came from a friend from whom, at least, a word of encouragement 
was expected. But, no, it was one of those damnably sickly smiles. 
One of those self-same smiles that have crushed one-half of the world’s 
greatest projects while they were still in the embryo of conception. 
Ah, were I the Divine Architect of faces, I would have so constructed 
the human physiognomy that its muscles could not form a sickly 
smile. It matters little whether it be in the august senate chamber, 
in a school, in a shop, in a factory or in the sacred sanctuary of the 
home, that sickly smile has ever done its dastardly destruction. If 
Charles Schwab could say that he felt that men have reached their 
greatest accomplishments by proper encouragement and not by criti- 
cism, what, indeed, would he say about that sickly smile? 

Far less dangerous is a sword in the hands of a madman than a 
sickly smile. For a sword can only kill the body while the sickly 
smile can kill the soul. So let us, if our brother is on the eve of some 
project, be it great or small, and if we cannot truthfully wish him 
“Godspeed,” not obstruct him by that sickly smile. 


The wings riches have are nearly always used in going instead of 
coming. 
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sicsisaaaiesnceniniaiipie ote 
Our Lady’s Page 


The Mother of Perpetual Help 
FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 


What a beautiful sight they present—those children all dressed in 
white, wearing veils and carrying in their folded hands a prayer book 
and a rosary! And what, we ask, may be the occasion of their festive 
appearance? Ah, yes; it is the day of their First Holy Communion. 
For a long time they have been awaiting its dawn; so have their proud 
parents. And today, a bright, sunny day, they are about to reach 
the goal of their longing and their ambition. 

They have been taught the lessons of their Catechism, wherein 
they have learned that the Lord Jesus, in the night of His passion, 
took bread into His sacred hands and blessed it and broke it and gave 
it to them—His disciples—with the words: “Take ye and eat, this 
is My body!” And in like manner, He took also the chalice, blessed 
it and gave it to them, saying: “Take ye and drink, for this is My 
blood which shall be shed for the remission of sins!” And these 
children believe this mystery of the Flesh and Blood of the Lord 
Jesus; that is why they are in those ranks today. They are there to 
give a testimony of their faith and their love, a love given in return 
for the great love their God and Savior has shown them and shown 
first. 


This, their First Holy Communion, is an important event in their 
young lives. It is the first practical beginning of their Christian acts. 
Until now they have been led; now they will lead. Until now they 
have had to be shown how and when to do the little things pleasing 
to their Jesus and Mary, His Mother; now they will show to sinner 
and saint alike the great spectacle of children going to their Eucharistic 
Lord for favors that only a child can ask. Until now they have lisped 
their prayers after their mother; now they will go of their own accord 
to the throne of all graces and ask with an importunity that even God 
cannot resist. Truly has it been said: “And a child shall lead them!” 
Such is the effect of the first step taken on this, the day of their First 
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Holy Communion. No wonder then, that long years after, the re- 
membrance of this day has its beneficial effects on their actions. The 
pious man will look back to it as the greatest day in his life. He will 
always hold its memory dear. It affords him an annual reminder of 
what he ought to be. And he will resolve to come closer to the ideal 
of his childhood dreams. To the sinner it is also a great day; not 
indeed of peace and tranquility of spirit but a day of reproach for 
not having lived up to the great expectations of that earlier day. If 
he be in earnest today he will surely resolve to return to the joy and 
peace of that day long ago, when he, for the first time, carried Jesus 
in his heart. No wonder, then, that the day of the First Holy Com- 
munion is most important in the life of the child. 

We, the teachers of that child, realize this. Therefore, we seek to 
make that day, of all days, a day of splendor and grandeur unsur- 
passed. It is for this reason, too, that we insist on an early devotion 
to the Blessed Mother. It is she who, after all, must prepare those 
tender hearts for the entry of their God. If Mary prepares them 
they will be well prepared. She, who served Him on earth, surely 
knows what is most pleasing to Him. She saw His special love for 
children; what in them attracted Him most. And she will know even 
today how to make those youthful hearts a home in which He loves 
to dwell. If Mary prepare the heart for the entrance of Jesus it 
cannot be better prepared. Going to Jesus directly is good. But it 
is far better to go to Him accompanied by Mary to introduce us to 
Him and to plead for us with him. We have an advocate in Mary 
who has never faltered in her duty to us. We have a helper in Mary 
who will always prepare our hearts for Him. 

Let her then, prepare our hearts. She thus becomes once more 
the Perpetual Help of the Christian in this important step—First 
Holy Communion. She remains the Perpetual Help ever afterwards 
at every Holy Communion; for she loves to prepare our hearts for 
His coming. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“Dear Lady of Perpetual Help! I wish to thank you for another 
favor. After asking and receiving a temporal favor I also asked for 
the conversion of one dear to me. Thanks to your intercession, the 
favor has been granted.” 





























Catholic Events 
ae ee 


It has been announced from Rome that Cardinal Gasparri, the 
Papal Secretary of State, will attend the 28th international Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Chicago next June, as Papal Legate personally 
representing the Pope. According to the same source, ten other 
Cardinals who reside in Rome, will attend the Congress. 

* * * 

Archbishop Cerretti, the Papal Nuncio at Paris, will be made a 
Cardinal at the next consistory. Archbishop Cerretti is well known 
in the United States, having been connected with the Apostolic Dele- 
gation at Washington a number of years. 

* * * 





The Osservatore Romano, the semi-official organ of the Vatican, 
has editorially denied a report current in the European press that the 
Holy See sought admission to the League of Nations. It declares 
that the Holy See has never had any desire to be in the League of 
Nations. On the contrary, the Vatican has always considered that the 
Holy See, as a spiritual power, could never find itself on a parity with 
territorial powers which considered only material interests. In any 
case, the work of the Holy See, in discussions of nations, could only 
be that of a court of arbitration or appeal. 

* * * 


That the Vatican is giving close attention to the troubles of the 
Catholics of Mexico was shown Oct. 8th, when the Holy Father 
received in audience a Mexican pilgrimage. His Holiness, after re- 
ferring to the inspiring history and great natural beauty of Mexico, 
expressed his great pleasure at the deep religious sentiments of the 
Mexicans, and then went on to say that sadness mars this pleasure 
because religion in Mexico is not treated as it deserves to be treated 
among a Civilized and religious people such as the Mexicans. The 
Pope added that he prays frequently for Mexico and that he has 
made the spiritual welfare of that country one of his special intentions 
for the Holy Year. 

* * * 

The opening of the recent meeting of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, was marked by a solemn Mass in the church of Notre Dame. 
The preacher was the eminent Italian Franciscan, Dr. Gemelli, head 
of the Catholic University of Milan. Monsignor Besson, Bishop of 
the diocese, pontificated. The gathering showed the universality of 
the Church. Among those present were: Delegates from the little 
Negro Republics, Haiti, San Domingo and Liberia; internationally 
famous statesmen like Count Apponyi of Hungary, M. Motta, former 
President of Switzerland, and Count Skrzynski of Poland. Both 
Senator Dandurand, the President, and Sir Eric Drummond, the 
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Secretary General of the League of Nations, were present. Senator 
Dandurand is the fourth Catholic Statesman to hold the post of 
President of the Assembly. 

* * 

On Sept. 24, radio station WLWL of the Paulist League, New 
York, was opened with an address by Cardinal Hayes. In the course 
of his address, he said: ‘Religion tonight, in the dedication of this 
new station of the Paulist Fathers, willingly and gladly wishes to pay 
tribute to science. Religion praises the Creator of the universe for 
the advance and broadening vision of science and rejoices, that in 
His providence, another page of the book of nature has been unrolled, 
revealing to mankind the wonders of the radio. Religion and science 
reverence profoundly the truth that revelation after revelation of 
God’s wonderful handiwork in creation will continue until the crack 
of doom.” The station will broadcast Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 
evenings at 8 o’clock. 

* * * 

Plans for the first convention of the National Catholic Federation 
of Alumni which will be held in New York, Nov. 6, 7, and 8, have 
been announced by the executive committee. 

* * 

Charles Phillips, the special correspondent of the N. C. W. C. in 
Mexico, gives a glowing account of the work of Catholic Women in 
Mexico even under the stress of persecution. Among the Catholic 
organizations in which women are chiefly active, he mentions: The 
“Parents of Families’, which provides Catholic schools throughout 
the country; the National Catholic Women’s Union, established in 
23 dioceses, which devotes itself to various works for the preservation 
of the Faith and the betterment of life among Mexican Women; the 
“Vanguardias”, a distinctly yotung women’s organization, carrying on 
an activity much like that of the Y. W. C. A., in the United States; 
and the National Catholic Labor Confederation, to which many women 
workers belong. Besides these societies which devote themselves 
directly to social work and the preservation of the Faith, there are 
also flourishing sodalities. All these organizations are affiliated with 
the “Social Secretariat”, with headquarters in Mexico City. This well 
organized body is really a clearing house for Catholic social activity. 

* * * 


The vigorous and healthy condition of Catholic women’s activities 
in Mexico today, says Charles Phillips, is one of the most encouraging 
things the visitor observes. Things do look terribly discouraging at 
times. But one glance at what the Catholic women of the nation are 
doing makes the heart pulse anew with hope. 


The President’s address at the American Legion Convention in 
Omaha, contained some very sound counsel. He said: “It is not 
easy to conceive of anything that would be more unfortunate in a 
community based upon the ideals of which Americans boast, than any 
considerable development of intolerance towards religion.”...... 
“Thanks to our comparative isolation, we have known less of internal 
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friction and rivalries than some other countries less fortunately situ- 

ated. But among some of the varying racial, religious, and. social 

groups of our people there have been manifestations of an intolerance 

of opinion, a narrowness of outlook, a fixity of judgment, against 

which we may well be warned.” In Capital circles this was looked 

upon as a denunciation of the Klan. 
* * * 

Vigorously defending the right of the Church to pronounce an 
opinion on the industrial problems of America today, and asserting 
that the Church has a message for labor, The Rev. J. C. Harrington, 
of St. Paul, addressing the Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
convention, declared that “the Catholic Church has always been the 
greatest friend of Labor.” Recalling the divine command of the 
Church to teach, he asked: “What is social charity and social justice 
but the teaching of Christ applied to the industrial relations of human 
economic society?” “The Church,” he said, “has always been ac- 
counted the Church of the poor, the lowly and the humble working- 
man. The Church has always sanctified labor as a necessary and a 
blessed thing, because the Church stands up for the dignity of human 
personality, and labor, no matter how common or hard, is that human 
personality transformed into wealth.” 

* * * 


Since 1833, about 1,500 vicars and curates of the Anglican Church 
have become Catholics. Since 1911, when such figures were first 
collected from each diocese, over 123,000 of the Anglican laity have 
been received into the Catholic Church. These figures are given by a 
former editor of “The Church Review” (Protestant), in an article 
in which he states that the average number of conversions is now over 
12,000 a year in England and Wales alone. 

* * * 


Forty-three Sisters, in three groups, have passed through Ellis 
Island in recent months, destined to Catholic hospitals and schools. 
Some of them were detained for twenty months, due to the new 
Restrictive Immigration Quota Act. In all these cases the N. C. W. C. 
Bureau of Immigration workers aided the Sisters wherever pussible. 

* * * 

Archbishop O’Doherty of Manila, in an interview given the public 
press of Cincinnati, made a surprising revelation concerning divorce 
in the Philippine Islands. Only one case of divorce has come to his 
knowledge during a period of fourteen years of missionary work 
there. In that one case, the husband came to America and accom- 
plished his purpose in our courts. 

* * * 

The campaign for a federal department of education is not dead 
yet. A long list of organizations in which figure the Masons, the 
Y. M. C. A., Evangelical Churches, W. C. T. U., have endorsed a 
draft of the proposed bill and sent it to the members of Congress. 
Apart from the omission of any subsidy the bill is much the same as 
the Sterling-Reed bill. And the way is left open for a subsidy later on. 
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(Address all —— to “The Liguorian,” 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


When is the Feast of St. Paul of the 
Cross?—D. E. 

April 28. 

Where can I secure a relic of the 
“Little Flower of Jesus’?—D. E. 

Probably from any convent of the 
Carmelite Sisters in this country and 
most probably from the Carmelite Con- 
vent at Lisieux, France. A little dona- 
tion to recompense the senders for the 
trouble taken would, no doubt, make 
them more inclined to send one. 

Why do miracles occur just at cer- 
tain places, as at Lourdes, for instance? 

Miracles depend on God’s will. He 
can perform where and when He 
chooses. If He does not reveal the 
reason for His actions, we can only 
conjecture them with more or less 
satisfaction. 

Surely we must say that the miracles 
as they are wrought at Lourdes have 
contributed not a little to the faith and 
devotion of the faithful and of the 
world. 

We might suggest that these are not 
the only miracles wrought in the world. 
More things are wrought by prayer 
than men dream of. 

Perhaps the reason why God works 
sO many miracles and in so striking a 
way at Lourdes is to make them a 
more compelling evidence of His power 
and of the glory of our Blessed Lady. 

Why is it that Spanish Catholics can 
eat meat on Fridays and the American 
Catholic people cannot? 


The law of abstinence on Fridays is 
a positive law of the Church, that is, 
it is a law made by the Church in vir- 
tue of her authority, forbidding some- 
thing—(namely eating meat on Friday) 
which in itself is not wrong—and be- 
comes wrong only by reason of the pro- 
hibition. 

It is clear that the Church, which by 
its proper authority made such a law 
(or prohibition) can also change or 
abrogate it or grant privileges to cer- 
tain nationalities or localities exempting 
them from it altogether or in part, for 
some special reason. 


re ee 
Liguorian Question Box 





Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Now that is just what happened. Such 
a privilege was granted to Spain in 
1778 by Pope Pius VI and was re- 
newed and extended to all Spanish 
colonies by later Popes—sometimes 
with changes. It was renewed for the 
last time in 1915, for 12 years, by Pope 
Benedict XV. 

The grant was called originally the 
Bulla Cruciata—or Bull of the Crusade 
—because it gave privileges similar to 
those enjoyed by those who took part 
in the great Crusades to the Holy 
Land. It excepted the Fridays of Lent, 
the Ember Friday and certain vigils. 
They can use this privilege even 
though they are outside of Spanish ter- 
ritory so long as no scandal is given. 

This explains the usages of the 
Spanish Catholics in your neighborhood. 

How long does a boy have to study 
before he can become a Redemptorist? 

Ordinarily the course is thirteen and 
one-half years, distributed as follows: 
six years in the preparatory course; 
one year in the Novitiate; six years in 
the philosophical and theological course; 
and finally one-half year in the second 
Novitiate. 

Can a priest who has been excom- 
municated ever return to the Catholic 
Church? Under what conditions? 

1. Hecan. There have been melan- 
choly examples in history which have 
ended thus in a happy conversion. St. 
Peter denied Our Lord, but was taken 
back and made chief of the Apostles. 

2. Under conditions similar, in gen- 
eral, to those under which anyone comes 
back to God. We must distinguish two 
things: a) He comes back to the state 
of grace in the same way as any other 
sinner does, by true repentance, confes- 
sion and effort to remove the scandal he 
may have caused. 

b) He comes back to union with the 
visible body of the Church by his ab- 
solution from .the censure of excom- 
munication, by one who has the author- 
ity to absolve from it, and by fulfilling 
the penance imposed. What this pen- 
ance is, depends greatly on the nature 
of the case. 
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Some Good Books 





The New Psychology. 
Boyd Barrett, S.J. Published by P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. Price, 
$2.75 net; $2.90 postpaid. 


By Rev. E. 


Here is a book we emphatically 
recommend to all Catholics—priests and 
laymen—who wish to keep abreast of 
the times. In a manner at once inter- 
esting and practical, the author dis- 
cusses the many recent advances in Ex- 
perimental and Descriptive Psychology, 
and with discriminating judgment 
evaluates them in the light of Scholastic 
Philosophy. We cite a few of the 
chapter titles: The Sub-conscious, 
Nerve Troubles and Mind Diseases, 
Hysteria, Obsession, Psycho-analysis, 
Education and Auto-suggestion. 

The Left Hander. By Rev. C. F. 
Donovan. Published by Joseph H. 
Meier, 64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Price $2.00. 

You will find this novel quite a bit 
out of the ordinary run of stories, and 
hence doubly interesting. The author is 
Managing Editor of “The New World,” 
the official Newspaper of the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. The novel first ap- 
peared serially in that paper as well as 
other Catholic papers in the United 
States and Canada, and at the time 
aroused no little favorable attention. 

On the Sands of Coney. By Rev. 
Neil Boyton, S.J. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. Price $1.25 
net. 

Father Boyton is making hosts of 
friends among the boys. They find his 
stories written in the style that ap- 
peals to them, and bubbling over with 
adventure and thrills. Last January we 
had the pleasure of telling them about 
“Where Monkeys Swing.” And now 
we have no hesitation in assuring them 
that “On the Sands of Coney” is every 
bit as good, if not better. 

The Three Divine Virtues. By Rev. 
D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. Published by 
the Frederick Pustet Co., New York 
and Cincinnati. Price $1.50. 

It was an inspiration, we think, that 
led the author to undertake this thor- 


ough dogmatic discussion of the three 
Theological Virtues—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. For today, more than perhaps 
ever before, even many who should 
know better are placing unholy hands 
upon the very foundations upon which 
our whole supernatural life rests and 
are seeking to pull them down. Hence 
the need of just such a study of these 
fundamental virtues whose object is the 
source of all knowledge and truth and 
goodness and beauty—God. 

Social Problems and Agencies. 
Edited by Henry S. Spaulding, S.J. 
Published by Benziger Bros. Price, 

0 net. 

This admirable book will be wel- 
comed by thousands of readers inter- 
ested in the social questions of the day. 
The book treats ably and thoroughly 
some of the most interesting and im- 
portant social questions. Readers will 
find a fund of information in such 
treatises as the one on Immigration. 
Crime and Punishment is also very 
good. Read this book. You will want 
to read others by the same author. 

We take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the following 
publications : 

Jesus and His Pets. By Rev. 
Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. Published by 
St. Anthony Monastery, Cincinnati, O. 
Price, 50c. This is a series of Mission 
and Retreat Talks to children. 

Let Us Pray. A Prayer-book for 
adults, miniature vest-pocket size, very 
neatly gotten up. Composed by Father 
Lasance, and published by Benziger 
— Price, limp imitation leather, 

Cc. 

His Mystic Body. A familiar, well- 
reasoned, attractive treatise on the 
Church. By Rev. F. X. McCabe, C.M., 
formerly President of De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago. Published by the Vin- 
centian Press, St. Louis. Price, paper 
cover, 25c; bound in cloth, 50c. 

Christian Doctrine Drills. For use in 
the Parochial Schools. Published by 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 27 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago. Price, 5c per copy. 

















Ole was in the courthouse and stam- 
meringly asked for a license. 

“Hunting license?” asked the clerk. 

“Oh, no. Ay ban hunting long enough. 
Ay want to get married now.” 


“Why, pa, this is roast beef!” ex- 
claimed little Willie at dinner one even- 
ing when a guest of honor was present. 

“Of course,” said his father. “What 
of that?” 

“Why, you told ma this morning that 
you were going to bring an old mut- 
ton-head home for dinner this evening.” 


Lorna—You know I didn’t accept 
Fred the first time he proposed. 

Grace—I guess you didn’t; you 
weren't there. 


Bobby (asked to fetch the cigars)— 
Do you mean your own, Dad, or the 
box that you bought specially for com- 
pany? 


Maud—I’m going to sell kisses at the 
charity bazaar tonight. Do you think 
$1 each is too much to charge for 
them? 

Marie—No. People at these sien 
expect to pay more than a thing is 
worth. 


The local half-wit was walking 
through the village when he noticed a 
25-cent piece lying in the roadway. As 
he picked it up a passer-by exclaimed: 
“That’s my 50-cent piece, thank you.” 

“Just my confounded luck,” lamented 
the poor fellow. “Here, take the quar- 
ter. I will owe you the rest.” 


Stranger—Can you tell me where the 
postoffice is? 

Citizen—There it is, right across the 
street. Any fool knows that. 

Stranger—Yes, that’s why I asked 
you. 


Wife—A little bird told me you were 
going to buy me a diamond brooch for 
my birthday. 

Hubby—It must have been a little 
cuckoo. 


Lucid Intervals 





A wealthy motorist, while traveling 
through a Mississippi town, approached 
a gasoline station only to find the 
tender a lazy country boy. 

“Here, boy,” said the motorist, “I 
want some gasoline. And get a move 
on you! You'll never get anywhere in 
the world unless you push. Push is 
essential. When I was young, I pushed 
and that got me where I am.” 

“Well, governor,” replied the boy, “I 
reckon yo'll have to push again, ’cause 
we ain’t got a drop o’ gas in the place.” 


Mandy—Heah’s an advertisement in 
de papah of a suit dat’s made outen “vir- 
gin wool.” What does dat “virgin 
wool” mean? 

Shadrach—I s’pose it must be de 
wool de barbers clip off’n de flappers 
when dey bobs deir hair. 


He was full of his trip on the 
Berengaria, the biggest ship in the 
world, and talking to his best girl be- 
tween the acts of the play he said: “Do 
you know, the Berengaria can steam 24 
knots an hour?” 

Taking another chocolate from the 
box that rested in her lap, she said, 
with a bright smile: “I suppose they 
steam the knots so that they can untie 
them more easily. Is that it, George?” 


This was after the lovers’ quarrel. 
“I can never forgive you,” he cried. 
“Last night you said I was a lobster.” 

“But, my dear,” she replied, coyly. 
“you must remember how crazy I am 
about lobster.” 

With a glad cry he took her in his 
arms. 


A story is told of a well-known Edin- 
burgh organist who was conducting his 
choir practice, the anthem under treat- 
ment being “As Pants the Hart.” 

The choristers seemed rather short of 
breath and consequently did not sustain 
the notes long enough. 

At last when he could stand it no 
longer the organist called out: “Stop, 
stop, gentlemen. Your pants are far 
too short.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
[Pee Pere Teor Ter err TT Tete 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. ee s Parish, 
Denver, Colo.) 497.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual eo of St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Calif.).... 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual He is (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,893.64; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$3,166.78: Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis 
Ass issi, $1,007.50; Burse of ‘ie Little Flower r; $2,946.75; Burse of 
t. Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse 
of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652 00; Burse of St. 
Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $250.00; Burse of 
Holy Family, ${ ).00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$423.00; Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$2,500.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $15.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$3.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1.00; Mr. F. Henze 
$300.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $417.25. 






Burse, 














Bonks 











The Ideal Gift 








STRANDED ON LONG 
BAR 
By H. S. Spalding, S. J. 
Price, $1.00 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
Ss. R. 


Vol. I,. postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. II, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. IV. postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. V, postpaid, $1.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CATHOLIC BELIEF 


By Rev. Sullivan 


Price, $2.15 


TELL US ANOTHER 
By Rev. W. Herbst 
Price, $1.10 


SUNSHINE AND 
FRECKLES 


By F. J. Finn, S. J. 


Price, $1.00 





PAMELA’S LEGACY 


By M. A. Taggart 
Price, $1.50 


MIRAGE 
By Inez Specking 
Price, $1.50 


MARTHA JANE 
3y Inez Specking 
Price, $1.50 


JESUS OUR FRIEND 
By Rev. C. J. White 
Price, $1.75 


WHEN THE SOUL IS IN 
DARKNESS 


By H. Brey 


Price, $1.75 


THE FINGER OF GOD 
By Rev. R. W. Brown 
Price, $1.50 








ORDER AT ON 


CE FROM 


——————————————————— 


THE LIGUORIAN 


CONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 








